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ENGLISH AS AN ART STUDY. 1 

Last December I sent a circular note to over one hundred principals 
of high schools, reaching nearly every state in the Union. I asked 
for information on the following points: 

i. The preparation of the pupils comiftg from the grammar schools in (a) 
English language and grammar, (6) English literature, (c) English composition. 

2. What is attempted in the same three lines during the first year in the 
high school ? 

To this letter I received about seventy-five replies, which I studied 
with great interest. I have not the time to give you a tabulation of 
these replies, nor any scientific deductions, but only a few inferences 
dealing with the present state of the teaching of English, and an idea 
or two as to what the best course in English should be. 

Many of the principals addressed seemed disinclined to make any 
definite statements about the preparation which their pupils received 
in the grammar schools, and either sent me the course of study 
or referred me to the city superintendent. Others, however, were 
quite outspoken, and from their remarks I have learned much. 
With rare exceptions, the western principals found their pupils well 
prepared in technical grammar, while in the East it was just the 
opposite, and in the middle states sometimes one and sometimes the 
other. Whether this is because the eastern men are more exacting 
in the matter of grammar requirements, or because the western 
grammar-school teachers are more conservative, and therefore more 
thorough in teaching technical grammar, I cannot decide. Much 
fault was found in some quarters with the extensive teaching of litera- 
ture in the grammar grades, and in others with the fact that pupils 
while apparently knowing technical grammar very well, could not 
apply it. In all the high schools addressed the course in English was 
based upon the "college requirements," with the training in composi- 
tion and rhetoric very similar. However, from almost every quarter 
came a strong note of dissatisfaction with the present status of the 
teaching of English — only Chicago giving an indication of perfect 

'Read at the meeting of the National Educational Association at St. Louis, July, 
1904. 
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ENGLISH AS AN ART STUDY 717 

satisfaction with the preparation of the pupils and the working of 
the course of study. 

I give a few extracts from some of the letters which seem to me to 
be quite significant: 

"The pupils' knowledge of formal analysis is fairly good, but they know very 
little of English grammar as an aid to sentence-making." (Colorado.) 

"The graded schools here as elsewhere send their pupils to us with more or 
less knowledge of English grammar — accurate to a greater or less degree. For 
all practical purposes they know nothing of the subject. Thank you for not 
inquiring after our results." (Vermont.) 

"The pupils coming to us from the grammar grades are fairly well acquainted 
with the different parts of speech, and are able to give readily the relationship 
of the different parts of the sentence. There is a much less number of small 
errors in sentence structure than formerly; but, sad to say, these grammatically 
correct sentences are accompanied by a certain palsy of the imagination. The 
boys do not see, feel, and think enough. I see no reason why accuracy in writing 
should be accompanied by such a serious fault as the one noted." (Kentucky.) 

"The pupils who come to us show little knowledge of English grammar. 
That is to say, they do not, many of them, have the 'sentence sense,' the ability 
to see where one sentence leaves off and another begins, or the relationship of 
part to part within the sentence. In our high school we are returning to the 
old-time reader and to a simple text-book in composition. We are trying to 
teach reading, spelling, and simple composition. That's all." (Connecticut.) 

"The greatest drawback is the pupils' poor command of words. They seem 
to have in their heads only an echo of the sound, and the faintest possible idea of 
the meaning, of words that are not in almost constant use; for instance: 'Blood 
consists o: two kinds of corkscrews — red corkscrews and white corkscrews." 
(Ohio.) 

"The wors; difficulty is to correlate the work between the grades and first- 
year high school. Here is a sort of gap which we find difficult to work over or 
bridge. It seems that the high-school teacher hardly knows what to expect of 
the grade teacher, and vice versa. It seems to me that English and English 
composition are both hard to teach. Is it that English teachers do not know 
what to aim at ? There is no sort of definiteness about it that I can see. ' (Illinois.) 

Perhaps in this last reply lies the whole difficulty that is troubling 
us English teachers. We do not as a body know what to aim at. 
With the Harvard idea on the one hand, and the Yale idea on the 
other, and our old faith in grammatical analysis and parsing, we are, 
to say the least, distracted. And the worst of it is that most of us do 
not know what English really is. 

How many of us can write a page of English, that has elegance 
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and feeling, without thinking of the process? How many can do 
it at all ? How many read the poor English of Winston Churchill 
and his ilk with interest and approval ? How many can read aloud 
to their classes a pathetic scene from one of the "classics" — not as 
an elocutionist, but in such a way as to move the pupils to tears? 
How many have even tried to do this ? 

And yet the primary aim of all pure literature, as of all other arts, 
is to awaken in us feelings we have never before experienced, to give 
us what Lessing calls a "noble pleasure," to open unto us worlds 
that are not ours. This we have most of us forgotten, because we 
are teachers — trained in pedagogical science. We have tried to 
teach our noble language and literature as a science, whose principles 
can be memorized and then applied, and by which we may show our 
learning — making brilliant recitations before our admiring pupils. 
But often the more learning exhibited, the worse the results. Female 
teachers of English have suffered from the deadly blight of the Brown- 
ing Club, and male teachers from the intellectual miasma arising 
from theses for the doctor's degree. Listen to some "interpretation" 
of a classic to a class whose average age is "sweet sixteen;" or read, 
in the edition of some "college requirement," the notes, written to 
show the editor's learning. And then we wonder why so many of 
our pupils come to hate the classics, and choose their daily reading 
from the bargain counters of the department stores or from the cheap 
fiction of the public libraries. 

But English, both composition and literature, is an art study, 
and must be taught as an art, not as a science. Of course, there is a 
scientific side to language — grammar, and a scientific side to literature 
— rhetoric : like acoustics in music and the theory of color in painting. 
But the art work came first; and the scientific side was developed 
later by those who could not themselves produce the work of art. It 
has its value to those who would become specialists; but it is not neces- 
sary to the appreciation of art works, and in a very small degree to 
the creation of them. In fact, too much emphasis upon this side takes 
all the heart out of appreciation, and turns the play of creative energy 
into a dry, pedantic exercise. Technical grammar is best mastered 
in the study of some foreign language — especially Latin and Greek — 
and rhetoric belongs, except the most elementary notions, to the 
college curriculum, or to the last year of the secondary school. 
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Half of the time of the English course should be devoted to compo- 
sition — composition written and corrected in class by the pupils — 
the whole being overseen and directed by the teacher, and the gram- 
mar and rhetoric being taught incidentally, as required by the young 
writer. As I said, English composition is an art, and it must be 
taught as the art of painting is taught in the studios. Do we find 
pupils in the fine arts learning rules and exceptions ? On the contrary, 
the teacher sets them to work doing something — a reproduction or an 
original study — and, when they go wrong, shows them how to make 
it right. He tries to have them first see and feel; then express what 
they feel and see. 

Likewise, the teacher of composition should not only be able to 
write well, but should love to write. One cannot teach drawing 
who cannot draw, and one cannot teach it well unless one loves to 
draw — is, in fact, an artist. There are some pupils who have so 
much of the divine afflatus that they will write and write well in spite 
of all the teacher can do to prevent them by keeping them in the 
strait- jacket of grammatical and rhetorical perfection; but it is a 
truism to say that unless the teacher really loves the work in hand 
he cannot arouse the interest and enthusiasm of his pupils. And 
the interest and enthusiasm of the writer make most of the difference 
between good and bad writing. 

The composition teacher should be an instructor in good writing, 
not a critic of poor writing. He should arouse in his pupils feelings 
they have never felt before, make them see what they have never 
seen before, and then set them to writing. I have seen real teachers 
do this in high schools, and the results are wonderful; not only full 
of imagination and feeling, but in genuine good English — not school- 
master's English. The sentences were simple, but good in structure; 
for every pupil is born with the sentence structure in him, and it will 
develop as his thought develops. Children write just as they feel 
and think — no better, no worse. The disheartening results come 
when they try to write as others feel and think, or as they have been 
taught to believe that they ought to feel and think. On the other 
hand, I have seen in pupils' themes produced under this "art method " 
actual elegance in English— to be sure, childish elegance. But 
would you have it otherwise ? 
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I know many people who speak and write the best English, and 
have never looked inside an English grammar, but all their lives they 
had heard and read nothing but the very best. I have had pupils 
who could analyze and diagram the most complex sentences perfectly, 
but could not talk two minutes without glaring mistakes in grammar ; 
for at home and on the street they had heard nothing but very poor 
English. 

But how may these poor children of ungrammatical parents and 
un-English surroundings be made to write and speak correctly? 
By the frequent proper reading of our literature. I mean artistic, 
not hasty, superficial, or heartless reading. Not only should every 
teacher of English be required to show the ability to write clear and 
forcible, if not elegant, English, but he should also be required to 
read orally, not only intelligently and intelligibly, but with feeling. 
Our pupils read with more feeling in the fourth grade than in the 
high school. But every pupil who has feelings has in him the ability 
to read well, if only he be encouraged by a teacher who knows how. 
It is of little consequence if the pupil can give in examination on 
Longfellow's Evangeline the date of the deportation of the Acadians 
or the correct pronunciation of loup-garou; but of vital moment if 
his eyes grow moist at the death of Gabriel. 

Half the time of the English course should be given to oral reading 
in which the teacher should be the leader, the inspirer of a love for 
the art works of our noble language. There should be no second- 
hand criticism of our great masters. The mind of adolescence revolts 
from criticism. It wants to feel; and it should be helped to feel 
deeply and truly. It is not the imparted knowledge of Carlyle's 
rank in literature that we need, but the stirring effect of Carlyle's 
noble heroics upon the youthful soul. 

It is worse than useless to learn "lists of words," with their defi- 
nitions, derivations, and diacritical marks attached; for words learned 
out of connection are unfertile. But fertile, pregnant language 
comes from hearing new words frequently spoken or read in connec- 
tion with the ideas they express. In this way the most delicate 
shades of meaning grow evident. There is also no need of asking 
the meaning of words, if the pupil reads intelligently — for by this 
he has shown that he understands the subject. And for strange 
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and new words, a definition, given by the teacher and pointed by 
the connection, will be far more fruitful than the dry results of any 
dictionary investigation. 

Above all, the reading hour should be a time of unmixed pleasure — 
a "playhouse," so to speak. We teachers have been so anxious to 
get profit from literature that we have -forgotten that without pleasure 
there is no profit in any form of art, and that with true pleasure there 
is all profit. If a pupil feels that he is not obliged to learn anything 
when he reads his classics, but is going to enjoy himself thoroughly, 
then he will carry away much that is valuable and lasting, and, what 
is of much more consequence, will probably love his author. 

It may be said by the way that the list of the "college classics" 
should be greatly extended and a wide choice allowed, so that the 
teacher may have fresh pastures. There is nothing so deadening 
to artistic enthusiasm as going over and over the same work. Even 
the greatest masterpieces pall on too frequent repetition. 

In conclusion I would say that we must never forget that the 
English course is an art course, and that the teachers should be 
trained from this point of view. The teachers' examination in Eng- 
lish should consist of an original essay, and of readings from the best 
authors. And we shall have no difficulty whatever in obtaining the 
proper sort of teachers from among our bright American men and 
brighter American women, if we only let them feel that what is 
expected from them is art work and not pedantic grind. 

William Schuyler. 

William McKinley High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 



